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Children are the to-morrow of 
society. WHATELY. 


ONLY A LEAF. 


Ir was only a little leaf; 
But on it did shine the sun, 
The winds did caress, the birds 
did sing, 
And it lived till its work was 
done. 


It was only a little leaf; 
But it took its gladsome part 
In the great earth’s life, and at 
last 
Farth clasped it to her heart. 
Minot JuDSON SAVAGE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE MOTHER-BIRD’S STORY. 


BY GRACE KF. SNOW. 


EEP, peep!’ said four lit- 
tle birds who lay in the 
prettiest and softest nest 

that ever was seen, tucked away 
in the crotch of an old apple-tree. 
“Mother dear, won’t you please 
tell us about when you were a 
little bird?”’ ‘ 

‘Ah, my dears,” replied their 
mother, ‘‘I was a very foolish and 
naughty child when I was little; 
but perhaps my sad story may 
help some of you to be wiser and 
better than I was. So, while we 
are waiting for your father to 
come home with our supper, I 
will tell you all about it. 

“T was born in a maple-tree not 
There 


SAINT JOSEPH. 


to death, while my brothers and 
sisters were eating their dinner in 
the dear old home I had so heed- 
lessly left. Oh, how I longed to ~ 
see my dear mother once more, 
and tell her how sorry I was for 
all the trouble I had made her, 
and promise to be a better little 
bird! 

‘Presently a tiny hand gently 
brushed aside the soft leaves that 
hid me, and two bright eyes, as 
blue as any of the flowers, looked 
down in surprise at me. I did 
not feel afraid, for the little face, 
all smiles and dimples, looked so 
kind, and the little hand was so 
soft and gentle as it lifted me 
from my hiding-place that I felt 
quite safe. It was a little girl 
who had come to her garden in 
search of weeds; and what a 
strange one she had found! She 
ran off quickly to show me to her 
mother. Her mother told her I 
had probably fallen from my nest, 
and that she might take care of 
me until I was quite grown up. 
I was very glad they did not 
know how I really did happen 
to fall into the flower-bed, for 
then I thought perhaps they 
would not be so kind to me. A 
soft nest was made for me in a 
little box, and I was put in a cool 
place where those dreadful creat- 
ures called ‘cats’ could not get 
at me. Instead of worms I had 
nice bits of cracker to eat, and I 
soon began to be very strong. 

‘‘One day the little girl took 
me to a small bush, and put me 


were six of us, and your grand- 

father and grandmother had hard work of it to 
keep us supplied with food, for we were al- 
ways hungry. When I was very small, I had 
a great desire to fly just as other birds did 
who were much older and larger than I was. 
My mother often told me to be patient and 
wait until my wings were strong; but I am 
sorry to say I did not heed her warnings, but 
often, when she was not at home, I would try 


to use them. 


“One day, when she had gone in search of 
food, I spread my tiny feathers and made one 
great effort to fly. Much to my delight, I 
found myself at last out of the home-nest, and 
into the bright sunshine, just where I had 
longed to be so many times. Oh! it was so 
lovely out there with the big blue all around 
me, and the soft wind playing with my half- 
But soon I began to feel my 
strength leaving me, and I could feel myself 


‘ _ slowly going down, down, where I did not 


know. I tried very hard to fly back to my 
dear little home-nest, but it was of no use. I 
could not make my wings go at all now, so 
down I went. It was dreadful to feel myself 
falling so, and I thought I never should reach 
the bottom, if there was any bottom to reach; 
but at last I came to a soft something, and I 
was very glad to lie perfectly still fora while and 
think over what had happened. When I did 
open my eyes, I found that all around me was 
just as blue as the open air I had just been in, 
and the tiny blue things were as soft as the 
little nest I had left. 

‘t Although the little flowers made me a soft 
bed, and hid me from sight, and although they 
were so blue and pretty, I began to feel hungry 
very soon, and I wondered why my mother did 
not come to me with a nice fat worm for my 
dinner. Then I remembered that she did not 
know where I was, and that very likely I 
should lie there among the flowers and starve 


upon one of its branches. I 
tried to fly, but could not, so I was carried 
back to my little nest and kept awhile longer. 
The second time I was taken to the bush, I 
spread my wings and flew high up into the air. 
Oh, it was so delightful to be free again! 
Although the little girl had been very kind to 
me, and I had been very happy with her, still 
it was pleasanter to fly about in the warm 
sunlight, and perch upon any tree I wished. 
Then, too, I felt more like singing when I was 
with other birds. But I never forgot my kind 
little friend, and often sat in the tree outside 
her window and sang my sweetest songs to 
her. I tried to find my father and mother 
again, but another bird told me they had given 
me up for lost, and had gone South earlier 
than usual that year. I started in search of 
them, but could not find them anywhere, and 
I felt very sad indeed. I decided to stay with 
some friends for the winter, and start out and 
look for them in the spring. 
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‘““When the days grew warm and sunny once 

more, I started North with a party of young 
birds. In this party I met your dear father, 
and we made many plans for the summer on 
the way. After looking abowt for some time, 
we finally chose this apple-tree for our home, 
because it seemed so sheltered here. I gath- 
ered atl the horse-hairs I could find with which 
to build the house, and then I found some bits 
of pretty worsted to line the walls. This white 
feather here I found clinging to an old branch 
which was lying on the ground. It is very 
soft, and makes a good bed for my birdlings. 
_ ‘And now, my dears, your father is coming 
with our supper, so I will end my story. One 
thing I would say in closing, however, and that 
is, Be sure and do not try to fly until I have 
told you it is time for you to’ use your little 
wings.” 

The little birds never forgot their mother’s 
story, and I faney they told it to their little 
ones the next Summer. 


THE CORN. 


Upon a hundred thousand plains 
Its banners rustle in the breeze, 

O’er all the nation’s wide domains, 
From coast to coast betwixt the seas. 


It storms the hills and fills the vales, 
It marches like an army grand, 
The continent its presence hails, 
Its beauty brightens all the land. 


How straight and tall and stately stand 
Its serried stalks upright and strong! 

How nobly allits outlines planned! 
What grace and charm to it belong! 


What splendid curves in rustling leaves! 
What richness in its close-set gold! 
What largess in its clustered sheaves, 
New every year, though ages old! 
CreLiA THAXTER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


A WORLD WITHOUT MUSIC. 
BY MARY IRVING KEITH. 
Ot H, I wish there wasn’t a piano in the 


world,”’ cried Grace Dean, as she re- 

luctantly turned the page of her 
Loeschhorn book, and went on with the diffi- 
cult exercise. It was a hot July afternoon, 
and through the open window came the voices 
of her young companions as they gayly chat- 
tered beneath the shade of a great pine-tree. 

Grace Dean was usually very patient and 
obedient, but that morning her mother had 
been called away on urgent business. Her 
last words to her young daughter were: 

‘“Now, Gracie dear, do not forget your prac- 
tice hour.”’ 

‘Gracie dear” thought as many other girls 
have thought, how nice it would be to do 
things just when she chose, and here was her 
opportunity. Consequently, she went with the 
girls for a long spin on her wheel. Some 
one suggested luncheon at the beach. Surely 
there was no harm in that. It was delight- 
fully cool and refreshing sitting on the rocks, 
with the salt air and salt spray all about them; 
and they forgot that the sun was hourly mak- 
ing the city hot.and unendurable, 

Grace looked at her little silver watch with a 
“ery of dismay. ‘O girls, it’s half after two, 
and mamma is coming home at four; and I 
haven’t done my practising.” 

“‘ Now, Grace, don’t look so alarmed: we all 


know how afraid you are of that gentle little 
mother. Besides, we can get home by three; 
and you’ll have oceans of time to spare.”’ 

Nevertheless, ‘Grace mounted her wheel in 
silence, leaving the others to follow at will; and, 
as she was always the centre of attraction, they 
were soon skimming along the beach road 
close behind her. Grace now felt more at ease; 
but there were two long hills to mount, and, 
when they reached home, she was hot, dusty, 
and dripping with perspiration. It was in 
this state she seated herself before the grand 
old Steinway. For thirty minutes she waded 
through the minors and majors. A hard meas- 
ure with its aggravating accidentals was her 
undoing, and, throwing herself on the leather 
couch near the open window, she buried her 
head in the silken cushions, and the tears wet 
her flushed face. ‘‘I wish the old masters had 
never been born,”’ she cried, turning over, and 
meeting the serene countenance of Beethoven 
whose marble bust stood on the bookcase 
across the room, 

‘‘Tf it hadn’t been for you, Mr. Beethoven, 
and the rest of the musical geniuses, I wouldn’t 
be pegging away at this old piano every day 
during vacation.”» And she shook her fair 
curls, and flounced back to her former position 
among the cushions. 

‘‘Oh for a world without aspeck of music in 
it,” she sighed, closing her eyes wearily. 

‘‘ Now you’re just the girl I’m looking for,” 
said a voice at her elbow; and Grace looked 
around in surprise to see a funny little old 
woman staring at her with great black eyes. 
“Do you know,” the voice continued, ‘‘I live 
in just such a world as you’ve been: wishing 
for. If you desire, I will conduct you 
thither.” 

“How delightful! ’’ cried Grace, springing 
up from the couch. ‘‘ Let us go at once.”’ 

‘Close your eyes fora moment,’’ commanded 
the woman. Grace obeyed; and, when she 
opened them again, she found herself in a 
beautiful country. There were magnificent 
palaces with great gardens: there were rows 
of tropical trees whose luxuriant foliage sur- 
passed anything that Grace had ever seen. 
Among the branches were birds of brilliant 
plumage. Beautiful flowers bloomed every- 
where. She also saw many marble fonts filled 
with sparkling water. Not one had a single 
splashing fountain. This was the girl’s -first 
disappointment. As they walked along she 
listened to hear the birds’ melodious voices, 
but instead there was only a discordant croak- 
ing amid the treetops. Her companion’s voice 
had changed. She spoke only in hoarse mono- 
tone, which made Grace shiver. They met 
many gayly-dressed people who greeted the 
old woman familiarly. Their faces were dull 
and expressionless. Grace wondered if they 
ever smiled, ‘Surely,’ she thought, ‘‘there 
isn’t any music in a smile.” Children played 
on the smooth grassy lawns; but their play 
was a most serious affair, and the sound of 
their voices was like the grating of many rusty 
wheels. As they approached the common, 
they beheld a great bulletin board, and paused 
to read: 

‘ Attention, Citizens ! 


‘‘We have in our city some visitors of note, 
and our worthy mayor and wise councilmen 
have voted to have a great celebration in honor 
of their coming. You are therefore cordially 
invited to witness the largest bonfire of the 
season, this evening at eight o’clock, on Pan- 
demonium Hill. 


Come, and bring your friends.”’ 


‘* Tow nice!”’ ejaculated Grace’s companion. 
“It’s getting well toward supper-time, and I 
suppose you are hungry; and, as my home is 
beyond the city, we will dine in this café and 
have plenty of time to get to Pandemonium 
Hill.” 

The dinner was served, and Grace partook 


heartily of the food placed before her, finding 


it good and wholesome. The people in the 
café talked incessantly, and their conversation 
may have been very interesting; but to the 
girl it was only a continuous sound which 
almost drove her frantic. 
clock in the corner pointed directly at seven, 
and there sounded forth seven dull strokes 
like the thudding of a sledge hammer on a 
mountain of rock. It was with a sense of 
relief Grace followed the old woman out to the 


- street, which was now thronged with people 


all going to the celebration. It was growing 
dark fast, as the sky was covered with heavy 
threatening clouds. The speaker of the even- 
ing climbed upon a box, and amid the noise 
of many hammers began his speech: ; 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—We have among 
us to-night some friends, who, like us, have 
grown tired of music, and have seen the folly 
of spending time and money on so useless a 
pastime. They have expressed a desire to be- 
come citizens‘of our great and glorious city, 
and in behalf of -our people I now bid them 
welcome. 
ness is a voluntary contribution of musical in- 
struments from our friends.’’ As he finished, 
a torch was applied to the great pile looming 
up in the darkness ; and, as the flame leaped 
from point to point, Grace saw musical instru- 
ments of every make and kind. There were 
grand pianos, square pianos, upright pianos, 
and toy pianos,: violins, mandolins, and gui- 
tars. ‘The men now carried foward a dark ob- 
ject; and, as they approached, Grace beheld 
her own beloved Steinway. She clutched the 
old woman’s arm, and gasped: ‘‘ That's my 
piano! Oh, don’t let them burn it!’’ But the 
woman shook her off angrily, and bade her be 
quiet. 


The piano was consigned to the flames, and ~ 
its highly polished mahogany case made ex- - 


pensive fuel for this unique conflagration. 
Grace covered her eyes with her hands; but 
what she had seen, together with the unearthly 
sounds around her, was more than she could 
endure. ; 

‘Oh, take me home!’’ she pleaded, ‘‘ take 
me home!” 

The old woman, having grown weary with 
the glare and babel, led the way to her own 
dwelling, and as they entered the house her 
manner changed. Perhaps the girl’s pale face 
touched her. She said: ; 

‘“‘My dear, you do not like this world any 
better than you did your own. That’s the way. 
Well, now you are here, just try and make the 
best of it. After a good night’s rest you will 
feel more contented.’? She then rang the bell, 
and a maid appeared. 

‘* Maggie, put the kettle on, and prepare us a 
light luncheon.” And, leaving Grace alone in 
the gloomy hall, she went upstairs. The dimly 
burning light cast weird shadows on the walls. 

‘¢ Oh,” thought the girl, ‘‘ must I always live 
here? Those dreadful voices and serious faces, 
how can I endure them! I hayven’t heard a 
pleasing sound since I came.” 

Just then the cook rattled the stove-lids, and 
shook the fire. 


“The kettle! the kettle!” cried Grace, joy-— 


fully. ‘Tl slip out in the kitchen, and listen to 
the singing of the kettle.” Timidly she opened 


The hands of the © 


The bonfire you are about to wit- . 
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the door into the room from whence issued 


those familiar sounds. She stole softly up to 
the stove, and, sitting down on a box close by, 
patiently waited the boiling of the kettle. 
The cook paid little attention to her as she 
went to and fro from pantry to dining-room. 
Grace leaned forward eagerly. The steam 
poured forth from the great iron spout, and 
the black lid danced up and down as the water 
boiled and bubbled beneath it. Alas! the song 
came not. This, too, was under the. magic 
spell. Grace clasped her hands despairingly. 
The cook removed the kettle, made the tea, 
and the late luncheon was ready. 

Grace had lost all desire for food, and begged 
to be shown her room. When alone, she threw 
herself on the bed, and burst into tears. 

‘‘O this dreadful world!’ she moaned. ‘‘I 
want to go home!”’’ Presently a warm nose 
touched her cheek. She opened her eyes 
there stood a beautiful Angora cat. 

“You darling pussy!’ cried Grace, strok- 
ing the furry coat. The cat arched her back 
appreciatively, and then nestled down by the 
homesick girl, ‘‘ Now,” thought Grace, ‘‘ how 
comforting it will be to have this soft, warm 
cat sleep beside me! As long as I can hear 
her gentle purring, I shall forget how very 
lonely I am.”’ The cat curled up in the girl’s 
arms. Grace listened to the deep, \regular 
breathing ; but there was not that soft purring, 
that sign of content which usually accom- 

3 . ae : 

panies the feline’s respirations. This was an- 
other bitter disappointment, and yet Grace 
hugged the cat more closely to her, bound to 
have all the consolation her company afforded. 
Almost inyoluntarily°she found herself hum- 
ming the words, ‘I love little pussy, her coat 
is so warm.’’ Whereupon she received a sharp 
blow on the head, and a voice said, ‘t Don’t 
you know it is a crime to sing?” 

- Grace started up in terror, opened her eyes, 
and sank back among the cushions, and rubbed 
her smarting forehead in bewilderment. The 
curtain, flapping in the wind, now struck her 
full in the face. She was now thoroughly 
awake, and there was her mother standing in 
the doorway. The beloved Steinway stood in 
its accustomed corner: Beethoven looked 
kindly down from his place on the bookcase. 
With a joyful cry the girl sprang to her 
mother’s side. 

“O mamma! 
without music!” 


What would our world be 


Morality without religion is only a kind of dead 
reckoning,— an endeavor to find our place on a 
cloudy sea by measuring the distance we have to 
run, but without any observation of the heavenly 
bodies. LONGFELLOW. 


OD’S promises were never meant to ferry 
out laziness. Like a boat, they are to 
be rowed by our oars; but many men, 

entering, forget the oar, and drift down more 


helpless in the boat than if they had stayed 


on shore. There is not an experience in life 


_ by whose side God has not fixed a promise. 


There is not a trouble so deep and swift-run- 

ning that we may not cross safely over, if we 

haye courage to steer and strength to pull. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


the obligation to work —in a world the 

God of which is ever working. He who 
works not has not yet discovered what God 
made him for, and is a false note in the orches- 
tra of the universe. GroRGE McDoNnAuLp, 


N amount of wealth sets one free from 
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THE SECRET. 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUrt. 


Ir’s up the hill 
With brave good will, 
And never down along, 
The boy that moves 
In earnest grooves 
Finds that which makes him strong. 


It’s he that dares, 
Where’er he fares, 

The muscular I’ll try; 
And in the strife 
Of eager life 

He answers every why. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE-LIFE OF CHIPPY. 


BY LUCIE D, WELSH. 


HEN Agnes Ray was about twelve 
years old, she was given a tiny baby 
red squirrel. His eyes were open, but 

he was too young to eat anything but milk, so 
Agnes fed him this with a spoon. She named 
him Chippy. 

The little squirrel’s home was in a bird-cage 
which Agnes carried upstairs every night and 
placed beside her bed. One morning she 
waked up to find Chippy nestled close to her 
neck in a little warm ball. He had bent two 
bars of his cage together, and had come out 
through the opening thus made. 

After that he gave up his cage entirely, and 
had the run of the house. Then he made ex- 
cursions out of doors, which grew longer and 
longer, until at length he would remain away 
for half a day at a time. 

These excursions were not without danger 
to the naughty squirrel, and caused his little 
mistress much uneasiness. One day he came 
home very wet and badly frightened. He 
seemed lame and stiff, too. Agnes thought he 
might have had a narrow escape from a dog’s 
mouth. As the day wore on, he appeared fe- 
verish, so she gave him a few spoonfuls of lem- 
onade. 

From that time he refused milk, although 
an occasional sip of coffee gave him much 
pleasure. He liked bits of bread or cake, 
and was very naughty about eee over the 
table to get them. 

He was a resourceful squirrel, one who was 
not easily balked in an undertaking. 

One day he went into the pantry where Mrs. 
Ray was working, seized a piece of cake and 
jumped out of the window with it. 

A big Brahma hen, who chanced to be walk- 
ing by, thought the cake was intended for her, 
and took it from Chippy’s mouth. The squir- 
rel gazed at her for an instant as if astonished, 
then sat up on his hind legs and chattered 
angrily, but with no effect on the majestic 
hen. The cake was too large a mouthful to 
be swallowed at once, but she still held it 
firmly in her bill. 

As scolding did not move her, Chippy 
jumped on her back, and used his claws and 
teeth so vigorously that the hen was glad to 
drop the prize which Chippy immediately 
seized. He ran up the grapevine and ate it, 
still scolding loudly, while the hen went away 
with a dazed expression on her countenance. 

This habit of chattering and _ scolding 
brought Chippy into serious trouble. 

Mr. Brown, the Rays’ nearest neighbor, 
took a great dislike to the little red squirrel, 


Chippy seemed to understand this fact, and 
apparently found much amusement in annoy- 
ing his enemy. 

Every morning, as soon as the first streak 
of light appeared, Chippy would manage to 
escape from his own home. He would run 
across the yard up the banks, and jump on 
Mr. Brown’s bedroom window-sill. There he 
would chatter as loudly as he could, skilfully 
evading hair-brushes, boots, or any other mis- 
siles which Mr. Brown might throw at him. 

There was a large apple-tree in Mr. Brown’s 
yard which bore very choice fruit. As soon as 
this began to ripen, Chippy betook himself to 
the tree, bit off the apples, took a little nibble 
from each one, and dropped them on the 
ground, chattering and scolding all the time. 
In vain Agnes stood under the tree with a 
glass of lemonade, and tapped it alluringly 
with a spoon. In vain she came with a bag of 
pecan nuts, which she cracked in full view 
of the naughty squirrel. He was not to be 
coaxed down until he chose to come, and that 
was after he had destroyed a large quantity of 
the apples. 

Not long after this escapade, Chippy met 
with an accident which affected his future 
career. He was jumping about from chair to 
chair, when Agnes tried to catch him. He 
playfully eluded her efforts for a time, but 
at last her hand enclosed a portion of his 
anatomy. Alas! Alas! It was his beautiful 
bushy tail! He gave a quick jerk, freed him- 
self, and left the tip in Agnes’ hand. 

Now the squirrel’s tail acts as a balance 
when he jumps from one tree to another. So 
after this accident Chippy often miscalculated 
the necessary strength or the distance, and 
had several bad falls. 

As a sort of compensation for her careless- 
ness, Agnes gaye the little squirrel some ice- 
eream, which he seemed to enjoy very much, 
holding it daintily in his little paws. 

One night Chippy did not come home to 
sleep, as had been his custom. The next day 
Agnes went all over the neighborhood, calling 
his name and tapping on a lémonade glass, but 
to no avail, He was not to bé found, and he 
never returned to his little mistress. 

His fate remained shrouded in mystery. 
Perhaps Mr. Brown succeeded at last in throw- 
ing a stone with sufficiently accurate aim; per- 
haps a cat or dog ended the happy life; or 
perhaps, as Agnes liked to think, her little 
friend went to the woods, where with others of 
his kind he lived to a happy and respectable 
old age. 


ORIGIN OF PIN MONEY. 


VEN nowadays one often hears of pin 
money, though generally people who 
use the term haye little idea of its orig- 

inal significance. Long after the invention of 
pins in the fourteenth century the pin-maker 
was allowed pycaly to sell his wares only on 
January 1 and 2, and then the ladies of the 
court and the wives and daughters of rich mer- 
chants crowded to the shops to buy them, with 
money provided by their husbands and fathers 
for the purpose, says the Chicago News, After 
pins became plentiful and cheap, ‘‘ pin money ”’ 
was still given; but it was spent on other things 
required in a lady’s toilet. 


T is the lives like the stars, which simply 
pour down on us the calm light of their 
bright and faithful being, up to which we 

look and out df which we gather the deepest 
calm and courage. PHILLIPS Brooks, 
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To have too much forethought is the part of a 
wretch: to have too little is the part of a fool. 
CrcrL. 


ONWARD AND UPWARD. 


Tuts country is so broad, and long, 
And rich and grand and free, 
That any boy, however poor, 
May rise to dignity. 
There’s not a boy in all this land 
Who may not, if he will, 
By patient toil and diligence 
Some higher station fill. 
J. W. BURGEsS. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CONRAD AND THE FAIRY. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBERTS MACDONALD. 


NCE upon a time there was a little 
boy named Conrad, who lived with his 
father and mother in a house at the 

edge of a great wood. One day in the summer 
he wandered out into the wood to pick flowers, 
When he went back to the house, with a large 
bunch of sweet blossoms for his mother, lo 
and behold! the house was empty. Though 
he called and called, he received no answer. 
He looked in every room, but there was no one 
to be found. 

Then Conrad began to think that they had 
gone out into the woods to look for him, so he 
ran through the forest paths, calling, ‘t Mother! 
father!’ until he was so tired that he could 
scarcely move. As he was almost in despair, 
he saw in front of him a beautiful little house 
made of boughs. He dragged himself up to 
the door and called out, ‘‘ Mother, are you 
there??? The green door opened at once, and 
there stood a fairy lady with a kind and lovely 
face. 

‘‘ Well, little boy,’’ she said, in a voice like 
the ringing of silver bells, ‘‘ what are you look- 
ing for?” 

‘“‘T am looking for mother and father,” 
Conrad said. ‘‘When I went home from the 
woods this morning, they were gone!” 

Then the kind fairy took him into her 
house of boughs, and gave him fairy bread to 
eat and flower dew to drink, and made him lie 
down on a little silver bed where the pillows 
and blankets were as white as moonlight. 

‘‘ After you are rested, my dear,’’ she said, 
“‘T will go with you to find your father and 
mother.”’ 

When Conrad awoke, he found the fairy all 
ready to set out on their journey. She hada 
wallet covered with jewels hanging from her 
girdle, and a beautiful sparkling coronet on 
her head for a hat. : 

‘‘There is nothing I enjoy more than a little 
adventure,’’ she said, as she took his hand, and 
they set off through the wood. It was now 
morning 
everything was fresh and sweet: the birds 
were singing their blithest songs, and the 
branches gemmed with dew. Long and long 
they wandered, and the fairy began to look 
anxious, and put her gold opera-glasses up to 
her eyes, and peered into all the dusky nooks. 
At noon she fed Conrad once more with fairy 
bread, and then they went on again. At last 
they saw ahead of them a ‘horrid tower. 

‘““The tower of the Awful Ogre!’ exclaimed 
the fairy. ‘‘I am sure your father and mother 
are there!”’ 

‘‘Oh, how shall we get them out?” said 
Conrad, beginning to cry ; and well he might, 


(for Conrad had slept long), and , 
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2 A HAPPY AFTERNOON. 


for the tower was made of brass, and had no 
door and only two windows very high up. 

‘Don’t ery,’’ said the fairy, ‘‘ we will release 
them, never fear!’’? And she sat down on the 
moss to think. Presently she took a pair of 
scissors from her wallet, and cut off her shin- 
ing golden hair. This she swiftly braided and 
twisted into a magic ladder, which she rolled 
up and put into the bag. Then she said 
briskly: ‘t Now, little boy, we will go and look 
for the dragon-bee’s honey. The ogre Xikes 
that better than anything in the world ; and, if 
we can find some, we will soon get him out of 
the tower.” 

So they searched and searched until they 
found a hollow tree, in which was a beautiful 
comb of dragon-bee’s honey. They lifted it 
carefully out, and carried it quite close to the 
tower, where they laid it on the top of an old 
stump. 

‘‘ When the ogre smells that,”’ said the fairy, 
‘‘he will come running out to get it, so we 
must hide quickly. But first I will put some 
sleeping-syrup on it.” , 

She took a little bottle from her wallet, and 
sprinkled three drops of sleeping-syrup on the 


honeycomb; then she took Conrad’s hand 
and they ran and hid behind a wild-rose 
thicket. Soon they heard a great sniffing and 
snorting, and a gruff voice saying, ‘‘I smell 
dragon-bee’s honey!’ In a few minutes the 
ogre jumped out of one of the high windows, 
lit on the ground with a bump which he did 
not seem to mind in the least, rushed up to 
the stump, and began to stuff the honey into 
his mouth in a very ungentlemanly manner. 
But he had scarcely eaten half of it when he 
fell into a sound sleep. 

Then the fairy and Conrad came from their 
hiding-place, and the fairy struck the towera 


hard blow with her wand. It rang, when she. 


struck it, like a great bell; but no one ap- 
peared at the window, and no one answered 
when they called. So the fairy said, ‘‘I will 
have to fly up and look in the window, though 
I would much rather not.” 

‘Why, dear fairy ?”’ said Conrad. 

The fairy shivered. ‘‘ Because I was shut 
up there once myself,”’ she said. 

However, she flew up to the top of the tower, 
and looked first in the window out of which 


the ogre had jumped, but there she saw no ~ 


one. Then she looked in the other window, 


- and called out to Conrad, ‘‘Here they are, 


little boy, sound asleep.” Having tried in 
vain to arouse them, she took from her wallet 
another little bottle, containing waking-syrup, 
and carefully sprinkled a drop on each of the 
sleepers. They awoke at once, and very glad 
they were to see the kind fairy looking at 
them instead of the ogre. She led them to 
the window ; and, when she had fastened the 
magic ladder securely to the sill, they climbed 
down it, the fairy keeping close beside them 
lest they should turn dizzy and fall. 

What rejoicing there was when Conrad met 
them at the foot of the tower, and how they 
thanked the wise fairy who had rescued them! 
Then they all hurried away, wishing to put as 
great a distance as possible between them- 
selves and the Awful Ogre. Suddenly Conrad 
stopped, and said, ‘‘How long will that ogre 
sleep, Lady Fairy ?” 

“Oh, long enough .for us all to get home,” 
she answered laughing. 

‘But, when he does wake, he may come 
after us, and do a lot more harm,” said Conrad. 
‘““Why don’t you kill him, and then people 
would be safe!” * 

But the fairy shook her head at that. ‘‘ We 
fairies are not allowed to kill, Conrad. If I 


* took a life purposely, my own would end at 


once.” 

Conrad’s eyes grew very large. ‘' Who 
would end it?’ he said. 

“T don’t know,’ said the fairy. ‘'I would 


just go out, like a candle.” 

“Oh!” said Conrad, and walked on very 
thoughtfully, holding his mother’s hand. 

At last the fairy said: 

‘*Now we are nearly at your home, and I 
will leave you; but first let me give you this 
bottle of sleeping-syrup. If the Awful Ogre 
comes bothering you again, just sprinkle some 
of this. on him, and he will go to sleep. If you 
sprinkle three drops, he will sleep three years; 
if a hundred drops, he will sleep a hundred 
years; and soon. Then lock him-up in a good 
safe room and leave him there, and perhaps 
he will sleep some of his badness away. You 
see, I did not dare try more than three drops, 
for fear he might not wake ; but it would be 
all right for you mortals to try it.” 

Then she bade them good-bye, waved her 
wand, and disappeared. And they all went 
home, and lived happily ever after. 

The Awful Ogre is still sleeping his badness 
away, so I think the fairy must have shaken 
on more syrup than she intended after all ! 


The wirtue of Paganism was strength: the 
virtue of Christianity is obedrence. 
HARE. 


HE honor of founding the first Sunday 
School has usually been accorded to 
Robert Raikes; but it appears that, 
twenty-five years previous, James Morrison 
started a school in Norham, Scotland, and 
John Wesley had already done the same thing 
in Georgia, twenty-five years before that ; and, 
a full century previous to Raikes, John Eliot, 
the apostle to the Indians, maintained a Sun- 
day School in his Roxbury church. 


‘* Wiry fret thee, soul, 
For things beyond thy small control ? 
But do thy part, and thou shalt see 
Heaven will have charge of them and thee. 
Sow thou the seed, and wait in peace 
The Lord’s increase.” 


Every Other Sunday. : 
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ROCK AND SAND BORERS. 


ITE picture shows two figures of the Pid- 
dock, the innermost one in the rock 
being a back view, and that next to it 

a front view. 

The Piddock, whose body is soft and fleshy 
and covered nearly all over with a thin shell, 
though, rough and rasp-like on the outside, 
seems quite inadequate to the task of pene- 
trating hard rocks. Yet here he is com- 
fortably resting in a nice little hole all of his 
own making, so you will agree that he must 
be a clever little fellow to do such a difficult 
piece of work as boring out for himself a home 
apparently without tools. Some naturalists 
think he secretes a liquid which has the power 
of softening the rock, and that then it is 
scraped away by means of the shell; but no 
one has yet been able to say certainly if this 
be right, and the matter is still a mystery. 

Then we have a figure with a star-like disc 
atthe top. It isa portrait of the Paper Pholas, 


another of the rock borers, so called from the 


extreme thinness of its shell. You will observe 
the two holes in the disc. Well, these are the 
openings of two tubes communicating with 
the interior of the creature’s body.. They are 
possessed by all these animals and are the 
means by which food is conveyed to the mouth, 
and fresh water to the gills, to enable respira- 
tion to be carried on. Water is drawn down 
one of the tubes and carries with it the minute 
particles on which the animal feeds, and, after 
these have been passed to the mouth and the 
water has played over the gills, it is thrown out 
through the other tube. 

The ‘‘siphon tubes,”’ as they are called, are 
not always united, as you will see by refer- 
ence to the figure: of the Scrobicularia im- 
mediately below the Piddock. It is the 
habit of this species to bury itself deeply in 
the sand or mud, and by means of the present 
arrangement of the tubes it is enabled to feed 
and breathe, while quite hidden, by merely 
protruding the end of the siphon from its 
sandy covering. The fringe-like border does 
not really belong to the shell, but is the 
scalloped edge of an important part of all these 
mollusks called the ‘‘mantle.’’ This is a mem- 
branous flap, and is the organ which secretes 
the shell and moulds it into shape, adding 
little by little to the edge of that already 
formed as the animal grows. 

The two borers at the left of the picture 
are shown in the position they assume in the 
sand. -The outer one is the prettily marked 
Trough shell, and the inner one the Razor 
shell; and I want you to notice particularly 
the long fleshy portion sticking out from the 
lower end of these. This is the “foot,” a 
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muscular instrument by which they move 
along. In the Cockle, the animal at the ex- 
treme right, it is very long and thin, and is of 
great assistance to the creature in boring its 
way into the sand or in pulling itself about 
from place to place. ' 

Though all these borers may be eaten and 
some are thought to be very good, the Cockle 
is the only one generally used as food, and he 
is a great favorite with many folk, his capture 
for the market forming in some places quite 
an important part of the fisherman’s work, 


DOLLS. 


N Siberia and Arctic America, ivory dolls, 
clothed in furs of beautiful workmanship, 
are found; in Peruvian graves, dressed 

dolls of clay; and in Africa the girls play with 
wooden or clay figures. Dolls’ heads of thin 
iron are now sold in the fancy shops in London. 
The heads are said to be well cast; and, when 
enamelled and finished by a handsome head of 
hair, a very good-looking, if rather heavy- 
headed, doll is the result. The bodies are 
made of kid, as heretofore. Dutch dolls come 
from Tyrol. The best are made in England, 

~largely in London, while Birmingham supplies 
a great part of our knick-knacks. 


MINUTES AND YEARS. 


Srxtry seconds make a minute, 
Sixty minutes make an hour, 
Twenty-four hours make a day 
Long enough for sleep and play. 


In every month the weeks are four, 

And twelve whole months. will make a year, 
And when you are four, or a little more, 

You must work as well as play, my dear. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


SUMMER VACATION. 


BY MILDRED NORMAN, 
I. Bthel’s Vsit. 


ORA CONANT went to Derby to spend 
four weeks of her vacation with her 
grandma, and Minnie Wells went to 

Belmont to visit her Aunt Clara, and Nellie 
Grant and her mamma went to the seashore 
for two weeks; and it did seem as if I ought to 
do something special part of my vacation,— 
have company or go somewhere. But the 
days were all alike, and there was nothing to 
do but play dolls with Sister Emma. She was 
two years younger than I, and never seemed to 
get tired of playing. I was eight years old in 
April, and now it was July. 

One day I left Emma with her dolls, and I 
sat down by the kitchen table and watched 
mamma do her work. She said, ‘‘Run out 
and play: you make me nervyous.’’ So I went 
out again, Then, after dinner, I went into 
the sewing-room and watched mamma sew. 
‘“Don’t you feel well to-day?” asked mamma. 

‘tT was wishing,’ I said, ‘‘ that we had some 
relations, somewhere, so I could go and visit 
them. All the girls go visiting but me. Can’t 
you think of some one?”’ 

‘*No,’”’? said mamma, ‘‘I do not know of any 
place that I would go and take two children; 
and I cannot afford to go anywhere to board.”’ 

“‘T could go alone,” I said. ‘'I want to do 
something new. Do think of some one,”’ 

Mamma sewed without saying anything for 
a minute. Then she said slowly, ‘t Well, there 


little girl, 


is Aunt Florence; but I do not know whether 
she would be bothered.” 

‘Do write to her, mamma, and tell her I will 
not be a mite of trouble; and Cousin Bessie is 
such a little dear. Oh, that will be lovely!” 
I felt as if I was floating right up to the top of 
the room. Mamma said, ‘‘ Now do not make 
up your mind, sure; for you may be disap- 
pointed,” 

Emma always wanted to do everything that 
I did, so I did not tell her a word about it. 
Emma was mischievous, and mamma never let 
her go anywhere alone; but I was quiet, and 
then I was older, and.I did not cry for mamma 
the way Emma did that time when mamma 
went away and Mrs, Ellis took care of us. Her 
house was different from ours, and it was in- 
teresting. 

I played going to see Aunt Florence every 
day after that, and Emma was Aunt Florence’s 
Bessie. Aunt Florence was so 
pretty,: with big blue eyes and long brown 
curls; and Bessie was sweet, and could speak 
pieces and sing little songs the cutest of any- 
thing you ever saw. 

Aunt Florence said I might come, and 
mamma began to get me ready, and Uncle 
Alden said he would take me to auntie’s in his 
buggy. I was afraid every minute that some- 
thing would happen so that I could not go; 
but I did go. The day was lovely, and uncle 
came for me. When we turned the corner, 
and I could not see mamma and Emma waving 
their hands, I wished they were going, too. 
But it was fine going off alone and taking care 
of myself. Emma cried, of course, when she 
found I was going to Aunt Florence's, and she 
was not. : 


Uncle Alden did not say much: he never ~ 


said much to children; but I did not care, I 
was so busy looking both sides of the carriage 
at the new houses. It was a long ride,— the 
longest ride I ever had. I thought we would 
never get to the end of it; but we did. We 
stopped at a pretty white house with pink 
roses over the door and windows, and there 
was Aunt Florence looking out for us. She 
ran out and took me out, and uncle brought 
my valise in. The first thing I did was to ask 
where Bessie was. Some one had taken her 
out for a ride, but she would soon be at home. 
Aunt Florence had on a lovely blue gown, with 
some of the pink roses pinned on it. She 
talked to uncle awhile, and then he said he 
must be going home. I almost wanted to go 
back with him, it seemed so still there with 
no one around but Aunt Florence. But it 
would be all right when Bessie came; and 
then I wouldn’t be a baby and go right home, 
for anything. 

After Uncle Alden was gone, Aunt Florence 
took her sewing and I watched her sew. She 
did not say anything to me. I looked out of 
the window a long time, and then I asked her 
if it was most time for Bessie. Then she 
asked me some questions: Did I go to school? 
and did I like my teacher? and more like that, 
same as every one asks little girls. I wondered 
if she did not have anything for little girls to 
look at, and where Bessie’s playthings were. 
Everything in the room was pretty, but some- 
how it was not homey. And the clock said 
‘‘homesick, homesick.”” That was because 
Uncle Alden told mamma that I would. be 
homesick in less than twenty-four hours. 
And I said to the clock, ‘‘I won’t be, I won’t 
be.” 

I wondered what Bessie did when she was at 
home, and if her mamma never talked to her. 
At supper-time I was sick in my throat, and I 


couldn’t eat. Aunt Florence looked at me, 
but she did not say anything. She let me dry - 
the dishes after supper, and then she took a 
book and sat down by the window and read. 
After a long time a lady came with Bessie, I 
was going to hug her up right off, but she 
would not let me; and Aunt Florence said she 
was tired and sleepy, and she put her to bed. 
Then she put me in a cunning little room all 
pink and white. I never had slept all alone 
before in my life, and it was dreadful still and 
lonesome, but I did not dare to say anything. 
The next thing I knew it was morning, and 
some big bells were ringing; but it was all still 
in the house. I waited a long time, and by 
and by I heard a cunning little voice talking, 
and in a4 minute my door came open and in 
came Bessie in her long night-gown. She 
climbed into bed and cuddled down beside me, 
and I wasn’t lonesome any more. We got ac- 
quainted that day, and she slept with me every 
night after that. She hada lot of playthings, 
but she was not as nice as Emma to play with. 


. She didn’t know how, and she wanted every- 


thing herself; bat Emma was petulant and ~ 
had a fly-away temper, and I was used to man- 
aging, so we got along pretty well. We went 
walks, and we went to the store, and we 
swung under the apple-trees, and we played 
house. We went to church Sunday, and a nice 
lady came and took us to ride after dinner. 
And I tried to have a good time; but really it 
was not near as good as playing at home. I 
liked it, though, because it was visiting. I 
visited two weeks, and if seemed almost a 
year. Icouldn’t wait for Saturday to come, I 
wanted to see mamma and Emma again so 
bad. 

Bessie did not want me to go. She looked so 
cunning standing in the middle of the floor in 
her pink frock and pink slippers and white 
hat with a wreath of pink roses on it. She 
had a little bit of a mouth, and she puckered 
it up funny when she was not pleased. ‘‘ Ethel 
shan’t go home,” she said; but, when she found 
she was going, too, she began to laugh. Uncle 
took Bessie and her mamma to a house on 
another street, and left them there; and then 
I had that long ride all over again. Nobody 
in the world-ever looked so good to me as 
mamma and Emma that day when I got home. © 
I did not want to go anywhere again that 
vacation. Idid not say much about my visit to 
Emma for fear she would want to go; but Dora 
Conant had come home, and I told her what a 
fine time I had, and all about the places we 
went, and how cunning Bessie was. And she 
told me all about her visit. And that was the 
best part of it. I did not say anything about 
being homesick, and she did not, so I do not 
know whether she felt the way I did or whether 
she was as glad to get home. 


(To be continued.) 


RE not all true men that live or that ever 
lived soldiers of the same army, en- 
listed under heaven’s captaincy, to do 

battle against the same enemy,— the empire of 
darkness and wrong? Why should we mis- 
know one another, fight not against the enemy, 
but against ourselves, from mere difference of 
uniform? THOMAS CARLYLE. 


OU must be sure of two things,—you- 
must love your work and not be always 
looking over the edge of it, wanting 

your play to begin; ... you must not be 
ashamed of your work and wanting to be 
doing something else. GEORGE .ELIor. 


> ; 


Much which passes in the world for knowledge 
is but a slight and trivial thing. 
SourH. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BANISHMENT AND RETURN 
LITTAKITTY. 


BY SUSAN SEWALL CHAPIN. 


HE mother had decided that Littakitty 
must be disposed of. He was not a cat 
of high or indeed of any moral charac- 

ter. He preferred catching birds to mice; he 
was a thief; and he was so troublesome about 
the house that Christine had declared that if 
Ahe did not go she would. 

Still the children — five little girls — were 
fond of him, and the mother dreaded the out- 
burst of grief that his departure would cause. 
He had come mewing to the door on the day 
of the first snowfall, a homeless little wan- 
derer, and had been received with such trans- 
ports of joy by the children that they had been 
allowed to keep him. He was a beautiful gray 
and white, and, when he first came, he was so 
playful and cunning that he won every heart. 
But, alas! cats all too soon leave kittenhood 
behind, and in a few months Littakitty had 
become a sober old cat who liked nothing so 
well as to sleep all day under the kitchen 
stove. 

The father named him Beelzebub,—a name 
which the elders in the family considered in 
accord with his character; but in the chil- 


OF 


dren’s opinion it was too grand a name and too. 


hard to pronounce, so Littakitty he continued 
to be, long after the name had become one of 
endearment rather than accurate description. 

When the soft, mild days of spring came, 
the mother decided that Littakitty must find 
a new home, and that it would be best for all 
concerned that he go. So she called the chil- 
dren and told them her plan. 

“We will put kitty in a bag, and drive out 
with him to Mr. Jaynes’s place in the country, 
where we can leave him. He will be able to 
take care of himself now that it is so warm, 
and very probably he will like his new home.” 

The children looked sober at the thought of 
parting from their pet; and Winifred, who 
took most care of him and loved him most, 
burst into tears. 

Winifred held Littakitty in her lap all that 
evening, and refused to join in the game of 
croquet. When bedtime came, she put him 
tenderly into his box in the cellar with an 
extra full saucer of milk near by. Then she 
went to bed, and sobbed herself to sleep at the 
thought that that was the last time she would 
ever put Littakitty to bed. 

On the afternoon of the next day, Littakitty 
was put into a large sack which was placed 
in the buggy. As only two children could go 
with her, the mother decided that it should 
be Winifred and Beth, the two who were 
most devoted to Littakitty. There was a 
mournful pleasure in driving with mother out 
into the beautiful country, always keeping a 
watchful eye on that brown sack. They drove 
through town, across the river, and up the 
bluffs on the farther side. On the top of the 
bluffs, about a mile back from the river, 
where the country all around lay spread out 
in pleasant farms, they came to a pretty grove 
of trees. The fences of a farm came down to 
a small brook which ran among the trees, and 
about fifty yards away stood a great red 
barn with a tall windmill near by. 

This was to be the cat's new home. So the 
buggy was stopped, and Winifred and Beth 
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lifted out the sack and carried it to the corner 
of the fence, where they opened it and let out 
their prisoner. 

““Good-bye, dear Littakitty!’’ said the girls 
together; but Littakitty took no _ notice. 
Glad to regain his freedom, he trotted along 
to Mrs, Jaynes, who was waiting for kitty to 
arrive. Meanwhile the mother had turned the 
buggy around, and they drove quickly off lest 


he should follow them. Winifred shed a few * 


tears, and peeped through the little oval glass 
in the back of the buggy to see if he were in 
the road; but he was not there. However, her 
spirits were restored when the mother, after 
they had driven about a mile, stopped under 
a tree by the roadside, and allowed the little 
girls to get out to pick ferns and wild flowers. 
It was great fun to scamper under the trees 
and through the hazel-bushes, gathering the 
wild geraniums and Solomon seals which grew 
so thickly there. Then they drove down the 
steep, stony road to the bridge. The six 
o’clock whistle went off while they were on 
the bridge, so they stopped at papa’s office 
and took himin. He held little Beth in his 
lap, and let her have the reins to play she was 
driving, while Winifred sat wedged in the 
middle, her precious but drooping bunch of 
wild flowers clasped tightly in her hand. 

Soon the long vacation came, and there was 
so much to do and such good times to be had 
by the five little girls in the big garden where 
they lived that Littakitty was all but forgot- 
ten. To be sure, when Winifred lay at night 
in her little bed, she would often wonder 
whether her pet had found a good home; and 
sometimes, when the rain was pattering on the 
roof, she would fancy him wandering about in 
the dark woods or crouching under the bushes 
for shelter,—a poor, homeless Littakitty. 

At last the vacation drew toward its close, 
and the children began to say, ‘‘Only two 
weeks, and then that horrid old school again! ”” 
One Sunday morning they were all out on the 
lawn under the crab-apple-tree. They were 
supposed to be picking up windfalls, but the 
work progressed slowly, the soft grass and 
cool shade invited so to laziness. Suddenly 
Winifred pricked up herears. ‘‘ Meow, meow!”’ 
came faintly from some lilac-bushes. 

‘Girls, it’s a kitty there!’’ she exclaimed. 

They all ran to the bushes, calling ‘“‘ Kitty, 
kitty!’? And who do you suppose appeared ? 
Littakitty,— their own dear Littakitty,— larger 
than when he went away, and rather thinner, 
but still his very own self ! 

He was seized with rapture, and the children 
rushed to the house, screaming, ‘‘ Mamma, 
mamma, Littakitty’s come back!” 

Then mamma, papa, and auntie gathered 
around the returned hero, and all seemed glad 
to see him. He was petted, fed, and then went 
cosily to sleep in Winifred’s lap, all uncon- 
scious of the excitement he had caused. No 
one had the heart to suggest a second banish- 
ment. 

Winifred would often throw herself on the 
floor, and, looking into his bright eyes, ask him 
to tell her his adventures during those four 
months, but Littakitty never said a word. So 
the children had to make up the story them- 


‘selves. 


HIS isa pictorialage. I think if one were 
to pick out any one thing as a sugges- 
tive symbol of the age the camera 

would be as good as anything. It is an age 
when people want to see things. Everything 
that can be pictured is brought to the front. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A RACE WITH THE SUN. 
BY FRANCES WELD DANIELSON, 


LANCHE sat up in bed and rubbed her 

B eyes. ‘‘There’s that old sun up high 

again,’’ she said. ‘‘I wish he'd stop 
getting ahead of me.” 

Ting-a-ling! sounded the breakfast bell. 
‘“‘Oh, dear, now I’m late again,” said she, 
serambling into her elothes and leaving out 
her cold bath and giving her hair the tiniest 
bit of a brush. 

When she appeared at the breakfast table, 
the oatmeal was cold and Bridget cross, and 
she had just about started eating when the 
others were through, and then she had to 
hurry so as to get ready for school. She 
reached there before it had begun, to be sure, 
but she had forgotten the roses she meant to 
bring to Miss Thompson, and felt hungry 
before noon-time, as she had rushed so with 
her breakfast. 

Then, because she stopped to gather the 
forgotten roses, she was late: to school in the 
afternoon, and had to make it up at night; and, 
when bedtime came, she said to her mother, 
‘“‘Another day I’m just not going to let the 
sun get ahead of me. Why, you can’t possibly 
catch up all day long.” 


THE EYE OF THE NEEDLE. 


ONG ago in Bible times every city was 
surrounded by a high wall. This was 
to protect the city from its enemies. 

Some of the walls were broad enough for 
several men to ride abreast along the top. 
Every wall had several gates. The gates were 
often locked at sundown. 

A man guarded each gate, that no enemy to 
the city might pass in. Some of the gates 
were very low and narrow. Ata distance they 
looked,like a tiny hole in the great surface. Be- 
cause they were so small they were sometimes 
jokingly spoken of as ‘‘the eye of the needle.” 
In times of festivals the cities were crowded 
with strangers who often stayed for several 
days. At such times tradesmen came to the 
cities to sell their wares. 

The goods for sale were packed in large 
bags upon the camels’ backs. 

When the heavily laden camel reached the 
city gate, he could go no farther. He must 
kneel down before it, and allow his master 
to take off his burden before he could pass 
through ‘‘the eye of the needle.” 


LL this strain and pressure might be 
avoided if we would only take our fun 
each day as we go along; if we would 

only lubricate our machinery by taking a few 
minutes, now and then, to see the humorous 
side of life, to have a little chat with a friend, 
or to indulge in some innocent game which 
would relax the too rigid muscles about the 
mouth in a health-giving laugh. Success, 


Behold our standing army, 
Not, as in other lands, 
An army standing idle, 
With empty minds and hands, 
But each one in his station, 
And peaceful victory 
Is training for the nation 
Heroes of land and sea. 
Youth’s Companion. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


In the volume of very Other Sunday just 
finished, the Editor reported the conversation 
he heard between some young persons, on the 
subject of going to Sunday School. He asked 
for letters from any who felt interested, giving 
the reasons for going, and what they found to 
be the good out of it. 

The following response has come from a 
young Miss, eleven years old, Eleanor M. Hol- 
comb, of Charlestown, N.H.:— 

Dear Editor : 

In answer to your question, why do you go to Sun- 
day School? I will tell you the reasons. Ist, because 
I wish to be good, and learn of Christ and his teach- 
ings, and of other good men like Bernard Palissy. 

2nd, because I wish to learn how to be good and obey 
my parents, and to love them as I aught. And the 
3rd is because I wish to be religious. 

We wish others might give us their reasons. 

Not only on such particular matters do we 
like to have our readers send letters, but there 
is the Lerrer-Box, with its puzzling points 
and mysterious questions. Every number, it 
offers its contents to young and-old. Try to 
get answers, and send in the results. 

The ‘‘Home Study Club” will begin again 
in our next number. Here is still another op- 
portunity for our readers to ‘‘lend a hand,” 
and help make this paper interesting. Don’t 
let the Editor do it all. Show your good will 
by taking part. 

We expect to begin a new series of illus- 
trated articles very soon. They will treat 
some religious or Biblical subjects. In the 
past few years this feature of Hvery Other 
Sunday has been conspicuous, including Fa- 
mous Madonnas, Famous Pictures of Children, 
Famous Ileads of Jesus, etc. 

Thus with cheery plans and happy hopes we 
have launched this volume. May the voyage 
be prosperous! 


THE LESSON OF THE LILIES. 


ESUS was one day talking to his disciples 
| about the kingdom of God. These peo- 
ple were wondering as to how they could 
win their bread and the things to support 
their lives. Very tenderly he told them that, 
if they would attend to the kingdom of God,— 
that is, be good,—God would take care of 
them, His children. Near by were blooming 
the beautiful lilies of that country: turning to 
them, he said, ‘t Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow: they toil not, neither do they 
spin; and yet I say unto you that Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.’’ Then he said that, if God cared for 
these, He would for them, His children. 


HE future is lighted for us with the 
radiant colors of hope. Strife and sor- 
row shall disappear. Peace and love 

shall reign supreme. The dream of poets, the 
lesson of priest and prophet, the inspiration of 
the great musician, are confirmed in the light of 
modern knowledge; and, as we gird ourselves 
up for the work of life, we may look forward 
to the time when in the truest sense the king- 
doms of this world shall become the kingdom 
of Christ, and he shall reign forever and ever, 
king of kings and lord of lords. 

: JOHN FIsKn. 


Not nations, not armies, have advanced the 
race; but here and there, in the course of ages, an 
individual has stood wp and cast his shadow over 
the world. CHAPIN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CROWNS. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND, 


N the beginning, crowns were merely chap- 
lets of leaves, used by people of every 
tribe and tongue as head ornaments. Among 
the Greeks and Romans they were made of 
various materials to signify grief, joy, victory, 
and for official characters. 

Crowns for the victors in public games and 
as marks of distinction for citizens were at 
first formed of twigs of laurel, but afterwards 
made of gold. Crowns were placed on the 
bier, and thrown from the windows under 
which the funeral procession passed. These 
were of parsley. , 

On festive occasions, garlands of flowers were 
worn, such as roses, violets, myrtle, and ivy. 

Among the Romans, when a general came to 
the rescue of a besieged army, and success- 
fully defended it, some wild flowers or tufts of 
grass were gathered from the enemy’s camping 
ground, formed into a crown, and bestowed 
upon the successful officer. 


Next to this in point of honor was the civic 


crown, made of oak leaves and acorns. This 
was a reward bestowed upon any soldier who 
had saved the life of a Roman citizen in 
battle. 

When the one who wore it entered any pub- 
lic place where the senate and various digni- 
taries were assembled, all rose ina body. He 
was exempt from public burdens. His father 
and paternal grandfather also shared in this 
immunity. The person whose life he had 
saved was bound to show him the duty thata 
son owes to a father. 

The soldier who was first to scale the wall 
of a besieged city received a mural crown of 
gold, adorned with turrets or battlements. 

There was a sort of chaplet formed of olive 
leaves, ears of corn, or more rarely of gold. 
This was worn by the priests on sacriticial 
occasions. 

Crowns were originally of Eastern origin. 
Those used by kings and emperors are closed 
above. The coronet of a nobleman is simply an 
open circlet. 

The imperial crown worn by the German 
emperor is a circlet of gold ornamented with 
precious stones and fleur-de-lis, bordered and 
seeded with pearls and raised in the form of a 
cap, arranged at the top likea crescent. From 
the middle of the cap rises an arched fillet 
covered with pearls and surmounted by a globe, 
on which is a cross of pearls. 

The crown of Edward II. was made of four 
large and four small strawberry leaves, rising 
in curves from the jewelled circlet and hav- 
ing eight small flowers alternating with the 
leaves. 

The coronet of the Prince of Wales is a cire- 
let of gold set round with crosses, pattée, and 
fleur-de-lis, but has only one arch decorated 
with pearls, surmounted with a mound and 
cross, and bordered with ermine. 

The state crown of Queen Victoria was coy- 
ered with diamonds and studded with gems. 
The arches are formed into wreaths of roses, 
thistles, and ‘shamrocks made of brilliants. 

The tiara of the pope is composed of a high 
cap of gold cloth encircled by three coronets, 
with a mound and cross of gold on top. From 
the cap hang two pendants embroidered and 
fringed at the ends, and hung with gold 
crosses. 

The papal crown was first used by Pope Dam- 
asus II., 1048 A.p. This was merely a cap 
very simple in character. b 


LETTER- BOX. 


* BIBLE QUESTIONS. \ 


1. Who is called the “‘ Great Lawgiver "’ ? 

2. Who committed suicide from remorse ? 

3. Who begged the body of Jesus from Pilate ? 

4. Who was the first missionary to Europe ? 

5. Who was let down by cords into a deep dungeon 
and nearly starved to death ? 


ENIGMA II. 


I am composed of 25 letters. 
My 1, 2, 8, 9, is opposite of thick. 
My 4, 5, 6, 7, is clear. : 
My 10, ae 12, 13, 14, is part of the body. 
My 2, 3, 12, 14, is opposite of cold. 
My 15, 11, 17, ti the ocean. 
My 16, 17, 5, 18, is to drag by violence. 
My 19, 8, 9, 21, is a rope. 
My 20, 21, 22, 25, sprouts in the ground. 
My 23, 24, 9,7, is departed. 
My whole is in the Bible. 
JENNIE SNELL. 


ENIGMA III. 


1 am a word of 8 letters. 

My 7, 5, 4, is a boy's name. 

‘My 8, 6, 7, is a tiny house. 

My 1, 2, 6, 4, is a fruit. 

My 7, 5, 3, is a plaything. 

My whole is a town in New England. 


INSERTED LAE PS 


Into a word meaning a sudden blast of wind, insert 
a letter and get a visitor. 

Into a word meaning an affected laugh, insert a let- 
ter and get wheat, rye, or oats. 


Into a word meaning to study over, insert » letter 


and get a kind of money. 
Into a word meaning to force down, insert a letter 
and get what rises on milk. 
Te Fs 
QUERY. 
[One answer fits all the questions. | 


Wuat does the fisherman find in the sea? 
The miner in the mine? 
What does the woodsman find in a tree ? 
The drunkard in his wine ? 


What does the farmer find in his field ? 
The miser in his store? 

What does the warrior find in his shield ? 
The student in his lore ? 


CHARADE. 


My first of anything is half, 
My second is complete, 

And so remains until once more 
My jirst and second meet. 


Mere learning is only a compiler, and manages 
the pen as the compositor picks out the type,— each 
sets up a book with the hand. Stone-masons col- 
lected the dome of St. Paul's, but Wren hung at in 
the air. WILLMOTT. 
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